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Dooman telephoned to Max Hamilton in Washington, and the
latter must have done some pretty snappy \vork because within a
few hours Hamilton telephoned back that it was all arranged for
the clipper to delay its departure from Hong Kong from the^th till
the yth. I immediately called Togo on the telephone and Iw seemrcl
very much pleased.

Kurusu came in at 9 p.m. to see me before leaving early to-inorrow
morning. He said that he was astonished when Togo broached
the mission to him only yesterday afternoon. Since then he had been
studying the papers relating to the conversations and he realized
that he had a difficult problem. He said that he was going merely
to bring a fresh point of view to the conversations and to leave no
stone unturned to reach an agreement. He gave no impression that
he was taking any specific proposal in his pocket. He wants to take
Yuki of the American Bureau of the Foreign Office as secretary if
an extra seat on the clipper can be found for him.

Kurusu, who used to be Chief of the Commercial Bureau of the
Foreign Office at the time when the long negotiations with the oil
companies were going on, was last Ambassador in Rome and then
in Berlin, and he it was who signed the Tripartite Pact, but I have
no reason to believe that he is any more friendly to the Nazis than
to us. His wife is American and his daughter, Jaye, was a great
friend of Elsie's. We had a long and very frank talk, and he met my
remarks about our position without heat and with a reasonable and
objective presentation of Japan's position, going back to the days
of the Shidehara diplomacy and the reasons for its failure and the
fact that it had been interpreted by the Chinese as a display of
weakness.
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The Japan Times and Advertiser came out with*a nasty editorial
to-day attacking the United States and listing seven points which
the United States, on its own initiative, should adopt as a programme
to make " restitution " to Japan, as follows :

1.  Stoppage of all military and economic aid to Chungking by all
foreign states.   Cessation of propaganda by military missions which
now try to keep Chungking fighting Japan or in a state of civil
disturbance.

2.  Leave China completely free to deal \vith Japan and therefore
end hostilities and establish economic co-operation.   America could
advise Chungking to make its peace with Japan.

3.  Stop encirclement of Japan by military, naval, and air bases
and by erection of economic barriers.  Proceed no further with military
naval movements in  the Western Pacific under the pretext of
defence.